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1982—A Half-Way House 


THE PERSONAL REPORT OF HORACE H. UNDERWOOD, PH. D. 


‘T IS JUST TWENTY years since I 

graduated from college and came to 

Korea and as I am now close to 42 

ms years old -I feel that either on the 

basis of missionary work or life-span I am 
about at the half-way house. 

In the past 20 years a good deal of water 
has flowed under the bridge and more 
changes have happened than I can easily 
count or you would care to hear. In that 
year (1912) six of our mission took the first 
year language exam. Three are still on the 
field; five took the second year and of these 
Miss Lewis is the sole survivor. The third 
year did better, for out of eleven who passed 
the examination seven are still in the mission 
and another is still in Korea. Of the 26 
members of Seoul station who attended that 
meeting there are fourteen still on our roll. 
Of the 98 members of the mission who at- 
tended that meeting 39 or 43% are deceased 
or resigned. For that year the total grant 
for distribution was ¥ 61,000 which is some- 


thing less than the present amount for schools’ 


alone. The greater part of our present plant 
was as yet unbuilt ; for instance at Severance 
there was only the old hospital on top of the 
hill, with no college building, new building, 
dental department, isolation ward or nurses 
home, no Boots, D. B. Avison, McAnlis houses 
or double house. There was no Pierson 
Memorial Bible School building, though class- 
es were held in some building where the M. E. 
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fluence or teaching.” 


Seminary now stands. 

We were all worked up over the Conspiracy 
Case and—but I will stop as I do not want to 
seem too ancient. I am very proud and happy 
to have had a part in some of the things 
which have happened since then and cannot 
but wonder at God’s wonderful goodness and 
His opening of closed doors. At that 1912 
meeting there were just 6 votes cast for a 
college in Seoul and yet today the College has 
already graduated over 300 young men and 
has almost 300 in attendance. 

In these 20 years I have lost most of my 
illusions but I hope I have gained something 
saner and more worth while. As I look back 
over the 20 years it is rather discouraging to 
see so little of a concrete nature to which one 
may point and say “This I have done.” 

I have cured no one; I have no record of 
conversions though I have preached between 
1,000 and 1,500 times; I have taught some 
1,500 young men but I cannot point to any one 
individual and say ‘‘He isa result of my in- 
Of some 500 missionary 
names in the prayer calendar, I have taught 
almost half in Language School but there are 
none for whose ability I can claim special 
credit. 

Similarly, though less important, I have spent 
a good deal of money on one form of charity 
and missionary work or another. As one in- 


‘stance, at a approximate figure I have put al- 


most Yen 15,000 into the West Gate Primary 
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School since 1924, when the former supporters 
ceased giving and I took it over. In that time 
the school has graduated something over 650 
boys and girls but again my part was only— 
part, nor are there any large number who 
have attained fame, though at least two are 
now college professors, one at Ewha and one 
at C. C. C., and a dozen or more are teaching 
in high schools. 

I have done a little literary work and be- 
cause it is printed it seems more permanent 
than other less tangible records. “Everyday 
Korean,’’ “The English-Korean Dictionary,”’ 
“‘Modern Education in Korea” and the “Biblio- 
graphy of Occidental Works on Korea,” how- 
ever, are none of them popular works and 
their total sales would not reach 4,000. 

Yet despite this rather discouraging reckon- 
ing I do not feel discouraged or particularly 
depressed. Our present system of work is 
happily so arranged that we do not work as 
individuals but as a team and no individual can 
claim all the credit for any single goal which 
is scored. Perhaps this is only psychological 
rationalization, but I am well content to have 
been among those ‘‘also present,’’ and to have 
had a little part in the work that the station 
and mission have done during the past 20 
years. 

Turning to this past year, for which I am 
at present to report, it is again difficult to 
point to special accomplishments or to show 
how far we have marched. In the College, 
during Dr. Avison’s absence, a larger share 
of the responsibility fell to me than previous- 
ly but the loyal support of the staff made the 
work easier, and made it possible to weather 
one or two rather stormy periods and come 
out safely and, indeed, stronger than before. 

At the College I am a member of the College 
Council, Curriculum and Conduct, Rules and 
Nominations, Museum, Budget, Property, and 
Religious Activities Committees and usually 
attend the meetings of the Music and Physical 
Education Committees. My teaching has 
been much as in previous years, varying from 
12 to 15 periods a week and including Psy- 


chology, Educational Psychology, English 
Literature, English Composition and Conversa- 
tion, and now last of all Greek. As I have 
hardly looked at a Greek book in the above 
mentioned 20 years I am beginning the work 
in a state of mind which is mildly described 
by the word ‘“‘perturbation.” 

We are beginning a new experiment of al- 
lowing the students to elect a major subject in 
their junior year, and do special work under 
one professor. Iam to have three such stud- 
ents and look forward to the new work with 
much pleasure. 

I have visited the churches of the Paju cir- 
cuit with Dr. Rhodes and a number of other 
churches, spending about 14 days in the coun- 
try. I have visited and spoken in 24 churches 
outside of Seoul and have made 68 addresses. 
I have atiended abcut 140 religious services in 
five of the thirteen provinces of Korea. 

It was an especial pleasure this spring to 
revisit, after some 30 years, the Eulyul church 
in northern Whang Hai Province. I was last 
there as a small boy with my father and 
mother and it was a great joy to meet old 
men and women who had been baptized by 
my father. I spoke three or four times to 600 
or 700 people each time and it was a joy to see 
how prosperous the church seemed under a 
splendid pastor, a former pupil of Dr. Rhodes, 
from Kangkei. 

We went for the wedding of one of our 
graduates with the daughter of the wealthy 
man of the town. Sheis a graduate of the 
Ewha High School and then took a course in 
Domestic Science in Japan. They seemed as 
much in love with each other as the Korean 
proprieties would allow them to be and as his 
father has an income of some ¥ 60,000 per 
year everything was done in style. Three 
days of being stuffed with the best of Ko- 
rean food was very pleasant at the time but 
nearly ruined our digestions. 

Visits, during the summer, to the church at 
Heisanchin and in the fall to Hamheung, 
Wonsan and Anbyen, helped me to see some- 
thing of the Church in other parts of Korea. 
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1982—A HALF WAY HOUSE 


I also attended the sessions of the General 
Assembly for a day or so to make the annual 
report for the College. 

Before ending this travelogue section I 
might report that during the summer my little 
boat, the “Black Duck,” helped some folks’ 
vacations by cartying 311 passengers a total 
of 650 miles. On land the ear has travelled 
some 13,000 miles, mostly on missionary busi- 
ness of one sort or another. 

During the year I finished the ‘“Biblio- 
graphy of Occidental Wurks on Korea” which 
was very favorably reviewed by the Keijo 
Imperial University. I have also written five 
articles for the KOREA MISSION FIELD and I 
am at present completing an article to appear 
in the Korea Missions Year Book. I also have 
in hand another vaper for the Corea Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. In my own read- 
ing I have read 68 books during the year. 
Lastly, this spring I repented of my evil ways 
and began a serious study of Chinese charac- 
ters. I have not yet reached the 1,000 mark 
but have passed 800 and hope to some day 
pass out of the class of “‘illiterates.” Ihave 
already read through the first four readers in 
the Government Common School Course. I 
work for an hour before breakfast each morn- 
ing and 15 minutes or half an hour before bed 
at night. 

It has been our pleasure and privilege to 
have a large number of our friends, Oriental 
and Occidental, in our home hut as that is my 
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wife’s work and not mine I will leave her to 
mention it. I will merely say that it has been 
agreat joy; especially pleasant has been the 
coming of the children on Saturdays, from 
five to as many as ten or fifteen each week- 
end holiday. Professors, students, staff, visi- 
tors from abroad, officials and more purely 
social guests have been with us. Next year 
we go home and when we return our eldest 
son, Horace Grant, at least, will not be with 
us, so I have deliberately taken time to be 
with the boys, for I think that even a mission- 
ary has both a right to a family and a duty to 
the family. 

We have been on the river, and on the 
mountains, played golf and hunted and walked 
together. Ihave learned a Ict and I hope the 
boys got something out of our association that 
will stand them in good stead in years to come. 
Latterly Dick, aged five, has tagged along on 
strict promise not to cry or complain of being 
tired. 

If I might have twenty more years of such 
joy and blessing as have been mine, twenty 
more years in which to watch the world go 
round and feel that one is even a very small 
part of the works there would be little for 
which I might wish. But whatever the 
future, the past is mine for ever and I can but 
but thank God for this year and all that have 
preceded it, and pray for His guidance and 
direction through whatever may be in the 
years to come. 


KNOW ? 


How many of the 98 members of the Presbyterian Mission of 20 years ago are 
still in active service in Korea ? 


Whai does Dr. LceLaren say is the first thing necessary to the inaltnes of the tay 


Spirit ? 


Who is called ‘‘a missionary by ai request’’ and why? 

What is the Ewha College girls’ idea of an ideal home? ... +, cs a ah, 
Some of the strange incidents in the life of Korea’s great evangelist, Kim Ik Doo? 
What saved the life of Mr. Great Mountain Pak ? ... 

What is the matter with ‘‘Those terrible missionaries ? ... 
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Aggie Comes Home 


A true story of thirty years ago 


ELLASUE WAGNER 


QLD MAN YE sat on the floor of the 
narrow veranda outside the one small 
room of the little mud house which 
e—<s was his home. His feet were doubled 
under him in the manner peculiar to the Ko- 
rean gentleman. His baggy trousers, which 
had once been white, were a dull, dingy color. 
Mr. Ye’s horsehair cap was very.much on one 
side of his head, and he puffed the smoke 
from his long-stemmed pipe just a little faster 
than usual. But one could not have told just 
from looking at the expression on his face that 
he had just eaten the last bowl of rice in the 
house and had not had any wine that day. 
He seemed as calm and satisfied as usual. 

He was not worried, for he did not feel that 
he was to blame because the fortune which 
his father left him had been taken away, and 
certainly since he was a gentleman he did not 
have to work! So thought Mr. Ye. But his 
little wife did not feel quite that way. For 
over a year she had worked and slaved, try- 
ing to keep the family from starving. She had 
sold everything in the house except the iron 
pot which was used for boiling rice. Because 
of their poverty, illness had come into the 
home, and she had watched her two little sons 
battle with small-pox and finally die. Now 
all that was left was Aggie, and Aggie was a 
girl. This meant that Mr. Ye did not care 
whether Aggie had any food or not. Tohim 
girls didn’t matter. 

However, when Mrs. Ye saw her husband 
sitting so comfortably on the veranda she 
suddenly became very disgusted. With a loud 
bang she set down the waterpot that she 
carried. 

“Here is your supper,” she snapped. ‘‘Win- 
ter is coming on fast and if you live on gruel 
as thin as this all winter, you won’t be very 
fat next spring,” 


Mr. Ye looked up in surpries. He has never 
heard his wife say such a thing before. He 
got up slowly and without saying a word 
crossed the’veranda and went outside. 

‘Certainly she is right,”” he said to himself 
when he had got out of the house. ‘Things 
are in a bad state. No wine and no rice 
today. Yet, what can Ido? I cannot work 
and there is nothing left to sell. O yes! I for- 
got Aggie. She is ten years old and a very 
nice looking girl Hum-m. I wonder how 
much she would bring. Guess I’ll go see.” 

There is no need to tell of the great sadness 
that came into the heart of the little mother 
as she watched her only child, a timid, fright- 
ened girl of ten, being carried away to the 
strange city of Seoul to be sold as a slave, or 
worse. But there was nothing that Aggie or 
her mother could do; for was not Mr. Ye the 
head of their home ? 

Still Aggie’s fate could have been worse. 
She was sold into the home of the rich Mr. 
Na and she was to serve as a maid to Lady 
Na. If Aggie had been pretty she would have 
been sold as a dancing girl, a far more terrible — 
fate than being aslave. But Aggie was not 
pretty. Her face was scarred with pits left by 
the terrible smallpox and her eyes were 
weak, not strong or beautiful and clear. To 
be sure Lady Na might have been far kinder 
to Aggie. She was a cross, fretful person 
and Aggie found it very hard to please her. 
She was chided about her red eyes and her 
rough skin and she was beaten many times 
over for some little fault. But it was not be- 
cause of her bruises that the girl sobbed her- 
self to sleep at night. It was because of the 
great longing for love which made her heart 
feel so empty that she cried. 

One warm afternoon, while Aggie sat fan- 
ning her mistress, a friend of the family, 
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AGGIE COMES HOME 


Lady Paek, called with her group of servants, 


After a while the visitor said something. 


which made Aggie listen with interest. 

“Have you heard of the queer foreigners 
that have come to our city? They have some 
new religion; the Jesus doctrine I think it is,” 
said Lady Paek as she nibbled a rice cake. 

“What is that?” asked Lady Na. 

_ “Pm sure I don’t know,” answered Lady 
Paek, “but they do tell awfully strange things 
about these people. One of my women knows 
some of them and she says she has heard that 
they catch little children on the streets and 
put them in dungeons under their houses. 
There are women among them too, and do you 
know they areas bold asthe men. They go 
out on the street without a veil, eat with.the 
mer, and even talk and laugh with them.” 

“What do they look like?” asked Lady Na. 

“I have never seen them, but I will call my 

woman who has been with them,’’ answered 
Lady Paek. 
- The woman whom Lady Paek called seemed 
very happy of the chance to talk. ‘‘They are 
awfully queer looking creatures,’’ she began. 
“They don’t dress like we do nor look like us. 
Some folks say they are not human. No one 
knows what they maybe. They have queer 
green eyes, yellow hair that stands out like 
cotton ; not slick, black and nice like yours. I 
have heard that there will be a meeting in 
their chapel this very day. Would you notlike 
to go and seethem? They are very kind.” 


Lady Na wanted to go, but Lady Paek 
thought it would be a disgrace. Finally, how- 
ever, her curiosity became so strong that she 
decided to go. 

The preacher was in the middle of his talk 
when the listeners heard a great bustle and 
hurry at the entrance, announcing the arrival 
of two great ladies in their bright-colored, 
closed chairs, together with all their servants 
and slaves. Among these was Aggie. With 
much noise and chattering the two fine ladies 
came into the chapel and finally seated them- 
selves on the straw mats on the floor, like the 
rest of the people were seated. But they did 
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not cease talking. They asked many ques 
tions of the people sitting around them and 
finally they walked up to the lady who was 
sitting at the organ and began to examine her 
clothes, her hair and eyes, and to ask her 
many personal questions. The American lady 
was used to this and tried to be polite, but 
finally the two Korean ladies got so noisy that 
the American told them they would have to 
sit down and wait until after the service, that 
she would not answer any more questions un- 
tilthen. This made Lady Peak and Lady Na 
very angry. They had never before been re- 
fused anything they wanted. So instead of 
sitting down they called their servants and 


_with great pomp left the place. 


That is, they all left except Aggie. She had 
been so interested in the beautiful story the 
man was telling she had not heard her mis- 
tress leave. He had looked into her eyes and 
told her of a great God who loves his children 
everywhere, Aggie had never heard such 
words and she listened with an open, hungry 
heart. 

As she went home that afternoon she car- 
ried with her a little red hymn book and the 
Gospel of John, and the happiest, warmest 
feeling that she had ever known in all her life. 
Her mistress, however, was in a raging fury 
and when Aggie told her that she had learned 
to love Jesus she cried out : “‘You little rat ! 
We will fix you. It will be easy enough to 
beat that silly notion out of your tangled 
head.””. Then a man was called to beat her 
until she took back such foolish words. But 
to all questions the girl said : “I do love Him.” 
Pale and trembling she bore the lash until she 
fainted. 

When she opened her eyes again she was 
lying on some straw in an outhouse. An old 
servant who had been kind to her was bend- 
ing over her. It was almost dark. “There, 
you foolish child! I thought you would never 
open your eyes. I hope you will never be so 
silly again. Mistress says she will kill you if 
you don’t give up your stubbornness ; and she 
will, too.” 
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The frightened girl sat up and tried to re- 
member where she was. “O, yes, I re- 
member!” she said at last. “I still have 
that sweet, happy feeling inside me. I do 
love Jesus because he was kind and good to 
people like me,” then a sharp pain came into 
her left arm. She looked and saw it hanging 
limply by her side. It was broken. 

That night as the pastor was returning to 
the chapel for his evening service he sawa 


strange, forlorn little figure sitting by the | 


door. He saw that it was Aggie, the girl who 
had listened so eagerly to him that afternoon. 
Soon Aggie had told the man her whole sad 
story, and that, not knowing what to do, she 
had run away and had come to ask him. 
Quickly the minister took Aggie to the 
mission doctor who set her arm and dressed 
her other wounds. The very next day, 
’ Mr. Cho was sent to the house of the rich Mr. 
Na with money to buy Aggie’s freedom. 

Two years passed. Aggie grew fast and 
Jearned quickly in the mission school. Mr, 
Cho, the man who had bargained for her 
freedom, had become her adopted father and 
never was a real father more thoughtful or 
loving than he. One day Mr. Cho noticed 
that something was troubling Aggie. He 
called her to him. ‘Come, Aggie, tell me what 
makes you so sad and unhappy. Why do you 
not play with the other girls ?” 

Then the girl told him, “O, father Cho, I 
cannot quit thinking about my poor mother. 
She is so tired and unhappy and alone. If she 
just knew how well I am and if she just knew 
about Jesus I would be so happy.” 

Mr. Cho thought a long time. He wasa 
poor man and a jonrney to the little village of 
Camboree would be long and hard. At last he 


said: “Get your things ready, Aggie. We 


will go to see your parents.” 

The three days’ journey did not seem long, 
even though Aggie’s feet were tender and 
ached from the hard walking. When the two 
of them neared the village of Camboree Aggie 
almost ran in her eagerness to find her mother. 
“That is the house,” she said, but then as she 
looked her heart sank down, down. What 
had happened ? Surely the house had been 
sold. There was a new roof and a new room 
had been added to the old shed. It could not 
be her home! Aggie sank to the ground by 
the gate and sobbed as if her heart would 
break while the kind-hearted adopted father 
stood helpless. 

A sweet-faced gentle woman, carrying a 
water-pot on her head, opened the gate. At 
the familiar click Aggie looked up, expecting 
toseeastranger. Then with a little cry she 
jumped to her feet. “Mother, mother!” she 
said as she rushed forward. The water-pot, 
unheeded, broke into a hundred pieces and 
mother and daughter were again united. 

“I thought you did not live here now,” 
Aggie said through her tears, ‘Things looked 
so beautiful and happy.” 


“It is our new religion, Aggie. Your father 
and I have found a great love. He is no long- 
er ashamed to work. He is proud of his 
rough, strong hands. And, Aggie, he has 
walked the streets of Seoul time and again, 
looking for you. He wants to buy you back 
so that you can live with us. He loves you.” 


“Loves me? My father loves me?” Aggie 
could hardly believe the words. ‘‘Then it 
must be that he is learning the religion of 
Jesus. Is it true ?” 


“Yes,” said Aggie’s mother. “It is true.” 
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Laws of the Spirit of Life 


CHAS I. MCLAREN, M. D. 


N A POEM by that great Japanese 

j Christian leader, T. Kagawa—a poem 

full of -hope and vision—he writes 
Re “The tides of God are beating in upon 
the hearts of men.” So verily, I believe, they 
are. The rising tides of God are coming in ; 
the stirring winds of God are blowing in the 
world today; and new, full experiences of 
God are coming to many men and women 
around us. 

Is it possible to discover and to set forth 
the conditions which are causal in the bring- 
ing about of these. spiritual events? Are 
there laws of the Spirit which we may know 
and follow, and following may surely count 
upon for spiritual results ? The man of science 
is not content with hit and miss methods. We 
dcctors are beginning (with deeper know- 
ledge of nature and wiser skill in our art) to 
discard hit and miss methods. Are we to re- 
main content in the Christian life with vague 
desires and witless effort, or may we count 
there, too, on the reign of law? I think we 
may, and I believe our Lord has laid down 
principles clear and explicit. 

There are two principles apparently para- 
doxical, in fact complementary, which have 
presented themselves to me as fundamental. 
‘Presented themselves’’—rather I should say 
I have ‘suffered violence’ of these laws of 
the kingdom and they have “taken me by 
storm.”’ 

Our Lord said to Nicodemus, “The wind 
bloweth where it listeth.’ I had always 
thought of this saying as emphasising the un- 
predictability of the wind’s (and the Spirit’s) 
movements. Itis interesting to note that, as 
recorded twice in the synoptics, our Lord 
_ emphasised not the unpredictability of nature 
but, on the contrary, man’s ability intelligent- 
ly to observe natural phenomena and correct- 
ly to foretell their course. He argued from 
this secular discernment to the obligation of a 
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spiritual insight which should be able to inter- 
pret the course of the spiritual order, ‘““Ye see 
acloud...yesay...it cometh to pass... 
ye can discern... how is it that ye do not 
discern this time ?” 

It is true that a man who knows nothing of 
physics and meteorology knows not at all 
whence the wind comes and whither it goes, 
and to Nicodemus, as yet unaware of the laws 
of that spiritual world of which Christ spoke, 
the movements of the spirit were beyond all 
comprehension. But the physicist and the 
meteorologist does know much of the whence 
and the whither of the wind. (True the ulti- 
mate explanation is in that ultimate and, per- 
haps to human understanding, inscrutable 
mystery which we call “Energy’’). The wind 
blows ‘‘where it lists’ or “where it learns.” 
It does not blow by eaprice. In point of fact 
it always blows in one direction and with that 
direction, to a point of lowered atmospheric 
pressure. Which thing is a parable. When 
I see, whether in the common experiences 
of life or in those special experiences which 
come to me in the practice of my profession 
as an alienist seeking to treat mental dis- 
ease, when, I say, I see men and women 
passing through times of special stress and 
strain and special tribulation, yes, of special 
depression, I recognize for them danger 
and temptation: I recognize also the pro: 
mise and opportunity of some great access 
of spiritual power or experience. 

I have a friend—a Christian man—for whom 
life became almost intolerable with its pain 
and anguish: greatest distress of all that 
humiliation and helplessness wherein he saw 
himself and all his righteousness “as filthy 
rags.” Then to that man and out of his 
despair came from God Himself great peace 
and joy and power. 

I knew a Christian man to whom there 
came absolute loss of confidence. He saw 
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himself with a tainted physical heredity : he 
saw himself impotent, unable to solve his 
problems. With St. Paul he lost all con- 
fidence in the flesh. He, who was a psycho- 
logist, lost all confidence, too, (where the pro- 
blems were difficult and fundamental) in 
psychology. Then out of his despair there 
came to him from God peace like a river 
in his soul, and joy fulfilled and power. 

So we see the first principle of the Spirit’s 
filling—humblest recognition and unqualified 
admission of helplessness. 

And the second principle I have learned (the 
Scripture says it ever so clearly) WE MUST 
OBEY. Is Protestantism to blame (recall how 
Luther disparaged St. James’ “epistle of 
straw’’), or should we blame rather just erring 
human nature which has brought about, in re- 
ligious thinking and in the art of living, some 
real disjunction between believing and doing ? 
Sometimes it would seem belief is almost made 
an excuse from and a substitute for obeying. 
I know how serious an indictment that is to 
make against our way of life and thought; 
yet as I examine the achievement and 
practice of many of us Christians today, 
I must admit and confess the charge as not 
without basis and warrant. Surely faith must 
mean this also— faith to work; for we 
believers are God’s workmanship created for 
good works. How utterly and inescapably 
clear our Lord has made it that obedience is 
the condition of entering His Kingdom and 
the condition, too, of the gift of the Spirit. 
“Not everyone that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father shall enter into the Kingdom.” How 
searching, too, is this saying of His—“If 
ye love me, ye will keep my commandments, 
and I will pray the Father and He will give 
you another Comforter, even the Spirit of 
truth.” And again He said, ‘‘He that hath 
my commandments and keepeth them, he it is 
that loveth me. ” 

We balk and make excuse: we deceive 
ourselves. But there is no other way than 
the way of obedience; if we are to receive 
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the gift of the Spirit for which we yearn and 
pray we must keep His commandments. We 
live in a world of moral realities and of ethi- 
eal verities, and in such a world there can be 
no substitute for obedience. If we do not 
keep the commandments of Christ we cannot 
enter into His Spiritual Kingdom ; and as we 
keep them, so according to His word, the pro~- 
mise of the Father will be fulfilled to us. 
What a man soweth that shall he also reap 
and grace upon grace besides. 

I know a man who for twenty years was 
hindered in his Christian life because he was 
not prepared unreservedly to bear witness for 
Christ and to seek to lead others to Him. The 
Master said, ‘‘Whosoever is ashamed of me, of 
him also shall the Son of Man be ashamed.” 
Those words burned themselves in on that 
man’s mind. He set himself at any cost to 
obey Christ’s command to witness for Him, 
and into that man’s life came peace and pow- 
er the very possibility of which he had never 
imagined. 

I know a man who for twenty more years 
was hindered in his Christian life because he 
was not prepared to accept the implications of 
that saying of our Lord, ‘‘Fear not, little 
flock, for it is your Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the Kingdom, sell that ye have and 
give alms, make for yourselves purses which 
wax not old, a treasure in the heavens that 
faileth not.” Down the months and down the 
years those words pursued him. There came 


the day of dawning obedience and into that 


man’s life there came peace and fulness of 
joy. 

Let us return once more to that saying of 
our Lord, “If ye love me, ye will keep my 
commandments and I wall pray the Father 
and He shall give you another Comforter— 
even the Spirit of truth.” May we para- 
phrase our Lord’s words and put it thus? 
“Do my will and you shall catch my spirit.’ 

I have watched children learning music. 
They know as yet naught of the spirit of 
music, but the teacher sets an exercise, pres- 
cribes a scale. The little fingers have no 
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cunning yet in the task, they play unhandily. 
But there is a mind to learn, a docile willing- 
ness to the task, to obey the injunction given 
and received. Some proficiency comes with 
patient, obedient practice: the months and 
years pass. We listen again to the student at 
his work and a miracle has happened. He 
has caught the master’s spirit. So it is, I 
think, in the Christian life. Weare children: 
we may be clumsy in the doing: we doubt- 
less shall make mistakes in interpretation and 
application of the Master’s word to us, but to 
keep His commandments, to keep them honest- 
ly and fully, there is the task to which we 
must set ourselves with unfailing and relent- 
less endeavor. For it is no work of super- 
erogation that we keep Christ’s law. It is our 
bounden duty. “Why call ye me Lord, Lord,” 
He said, “and do not the things that I say ?” 
And the things He says are simple. We must 
not lay up treasure for ourselves: we must 
not resist him that is evil; we must not be 
angry with or contemptuous of our brother: 
we must keep our promises, yea, yea, and nay, 
nay: we must deny ourselves and take up 
our cross daily and follow Him. The sermon 
on the mount and His other commands tell us 


simply what we must do, and do it fully, here 
and now. Do it not and we shall surely find 
our house in ruins, for it is built on sand. 

These are simple injunctions: we can un- 
derstand them. We must commit ourselves 
at all costs to obey them. “Do my will,’ the 
promise runs, ‘and you shall catch my spirit” 
and that spirit—what? Who? There has re- 
cently come to my mind a marvellous illumi- 
nation of life and simplification of the Faith 
through that teaching of our Lord, that the 
Holy Spirit is none other than one with the 
Spirit of Truth. When the Spirit of Truth 
has come tous then indeed holy reality will 
be the touchstone of our lives, for the 
eternal verities alone shall have become our 
guide. No longer shall we play a part. No 
working now of the leaven of the Pharisee, 
which is hypocrisy (i. e. etymologically ‘‘play- 
ing a part”) for “The fruit of the light is in 
all goodness and righteousness and truth.” 
“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faithful- 
ness, meekness, self-control: against such 
things there is no law, and the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus has made us 
free from the law of sin and death.” 


D. A. Bunker, of Korea 
A Missionary by Royal Request 


@n45= KING OF KOREA realized the 
4 ° 
m need of his people for modern educa- 
& tion after the ‘Hermit Kingdom” 
had been opened to the world. The 
old Confucian schools could not help to moder- 
nize his country. Acting upon the advice of 
his new American friends, he presented a re- 
quest through the American Minister at Seoul 
to the State Department at Washington, for 
three men to help start anew school system 
in Korea. The State Department consulted 
missionary officials and selected three men 


from the graduating class of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in New York and the Rev. D. A. 
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Bunker was one of the three. 

Less than two years after the first Protest- 
ant missionary to Korea had arrived, these 
missionaries by royal request started on their 
six weeks’ journey. They arrived in Seoul on 
July 4, 1886. In due time they were present- 
ed to the King, and His Majesty arranged for 
a banquet in their honor. Each was assign- 
ed to the care of a “dancing-girl’’ and part of 
her duties were to see that the ‘“‘sool” cups 
were kept filled. Before long the courtiers 
noticed. that the missionaries were not drink- 
ing’'and a change came over the faces of all— 
such disrespect to the King! And there was 
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some dismay in the hearts of the young 
Americans, for they did not know what might 
happen. Mr. Bunker addressed the King and 
said, “When I wasa lad my father counselled 
me never to drink liquor and I promised to obey 
his wishes. I must therefore beg His Ma- 
jesty’s indulgence out of respect to my 
father!” This fulfilled piety won the King’s 
favor. 

School work soon began but under very 
great difficulties. There was only poor equip- 
ment. The pupils had never studied anything 
but Chinese literature, they had to be taught 
English and this used as a medium of instruc- 
tion—it was slow, discouraging work. The 
dignity of the pupils was such that they had 
to have servants accompany them to carry 
their books and writing materials. In time 
the King wanted to see and hear how the 
students were progressing. A time was set 
for the performance. It was difficult to read 
their English lessons before the King, especial- 
ly since their faces must be kept to the floor! 
The King gracicusly gave permission for a 
more possible posture and the reading went 
on. Though he knew nota word of English 
the King was pleased with the inspection. 
But the school budget was small and political 
intrigues hampered the work on every side. 
For eight years they carried on, but little 
progress could be made towards a real school 
system for Korea. Finally all three resigned 
from their government positions and Mr. 
Bunker joined the mission of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1895. 

On the steamer with them, as they sailed 
for the Orient, was a young woman also going 
to Korea, Miss Annie Ellers. She was under 
appointment by the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions in response to a request for 
a woman doctor to become “physician to the 
queen.” Miss Ellers fulfilled her duties to 
the queen for a year and then became Mrs. 
Bunker. We all grew to love them as “the 
Bunkers” and their home has blessed many 
of us. 

Mr. Bunker was put in charge of ‘‘Pai Chai 


Haktang,” a boys’ high school in Seoul that as- 
pired to be the first college in Korea, as it was 
the first school of modern type—this goal was 
not reached for lack of support from the home 
base. I well recall how Mr. Bunker read in 
his report for 1910 that their boys ‘‘had got 
up in the world,” for the first time they had 
desk-seats for the pupils so that they no long- 
er had to sit on the floor. But in spite of 
lack of physical equipment, Mr. Bunker and 
his teachers were making a deep impression 
on the spirits of the boys and the school 
turned out a disproportionately Jarge number 
of the leaders of Korea, both in church and 
community. 

After Dr. H. H. Cynn, a ‘‘Pai Chai boy,’’ 
was appointed principal of the school, Mr. 
Bunker gave his time to evangelistic work on 
the Seoul and Chemulpo districts. For years 
he had been giving his Sundays to work in 
and from the East Gate church. Under his 
leadership and personal work, 18 village 
churches were organized and developed—six 
Korean pastors are now carrying on in these 
churches. Itinerant work on the Chemulpo 
district is no easy task for anyone, it was hard 
for a man in his “sixties.” Travel had to be 
by boat to the islands and then on foot. To 
one island only was there a small steamer, 
small Korean junks or fishing-boats had to 
suffice as transportation to the rest of the 
many islands. High tides and mud-flats, 
wind, waves, and rocks, make such travel 
really dangerous as well as hard. Mr. Bunker 
shared as man and man with Rev. P. H. Cho 
on these travels by boat and on foot. Mr. 
Choi was one of the finest Christian gentle- 
men I ever knew, a small man of only about a 
hundred pounds. while Mr. Bunker was a large 
man, but they were a great team entering into 
the joys and hardships of work for our 
Master. 

During the latter years of his itinerant 
work Mr. Bunker carried the responsibility of 
mission treasurer—with the help of Mrs. 
Bunker. Twice before he had taken over 
that work under very difficult circumstances. 
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The last three years of his active service were 
given to the Christian Literature Society of 
Korea, with its large business of publishing 
and circulating Christian literature. But this 
is not a catalogue of his many and varied lines 
of work. 

Though past the regular age for retiring he 
kept up his work until July 4, 1926, rounding 
out exactly forty years of service to Korea. 
He was seventy-three years of age at that 
time. 

Many expressions of love and appreciation 
were given him by missionaries and Koreans, 
but none touched me as did a little dinner 
party I was privileged to attend. A small 
group of older Koreans gave the dinner and 
talked over days gone by—before I saw Korea. 
They talked of what Mr. Bunker had done in 
school and church but briefly ; the personal 
touch he had given in his service was the 
thing they lingered over. These men had 
been young leaders in old Korea and the reac- 
tionary government had put them in prison. 
Winter came on with “freezing weather.” 
They were kept in a poor hovel with mud and 
stone floors, with no bedding or beds, with 
only thin muslin clothes, and no heat in their 
rooms and very poor food. They had nothing 
to read and nothing to do. The prison keeper 
and guards were sympathetic but dared not 
alleviate their suffering. It was at such a 
time that Mr. Bunker and a few friends found 
awaytohelp them. I heard these veteran 
Koreans tell with a thrill in their voices how 
good it felt to get a whole suit of warm new 
clothes—and a word of good cheer. Thirty 
years of recollection surged out as they told 
of that Christmas dinner. Mr. Bunker got 
permission to give the prisoners a beef and to 
bring in bread for them at Christmas. The 
whole beef was cut up and put into big kettles 
out in the courtyard of the prison to makea 
real beef-stew on a wholesale scale. The 
odor of it penetrated to every hungry man’s 
cell. Then came loads of bread. Mr. Bunker 
had contracted with a baker for three hundred 
loaves of bread; there were no carts so the 


bread was “corded” on “jiggies” on the backs 
of coolies. The iong procession wound its way 
through the narrow streets and into the pri- 
son courtyard. Every man was given a big 
bowl of the stew and a loaf of bread and was 
invited to ask for more—what a feast for 
these poor men! How their eyes shone as 
they told about it and again gave Mr. Bunker 
their thanks, and tears ran down his cheeks 
as he listened to them. He was evidently em- 
barrassed for he was ever one to shy off from 
being praised. 

Then some of the men told about the books 
given them to read—of the Book, and how it 
was in prison they first found Christ. “I was in 
prison and ye came unto me.” _I saw then, as 
never before, that the really great service of a 
missionary or anyone else, does not lie in the 
amount of work done, organizations promot- 
ed, sermons preached, or gifts given. The 
greatest service is the giving of self in a per- 
sonal way, in the spirit of the Christ. I realized 
why the Koreans so loved Mr. Bunker. He 
had put in years of active work in school and 
church and office for them, and all the time 
he gave them his own self in Christian love. 
He was a missionary by royal request from 
the first, and he carried on as the personal 
ambassador of a higher King; he was a man 
who revealed in his face, in his conversation, 
in his life, the real spirit of his Lord. 


After his retirement in 1929 he and Mrs. 
Bunker spent some time in travel around the 
world. They visited Korea for a farewell in 
1930. They were living quietly in San Diego 
when the final illness came; he was sick for 
only a little more than a month. The end 
came on November 28, 1932. His body has 
been cremated and Mrs. Bunker plans io take 
the ashes back to Korea to the spot in which 
he wished to lie—in the soil of Korea he loved 
and among the people for whom and with 
whom he gave his own self. 

J. D. VANBUSKIRK, 
Corcoran, Cal,, U. S. A. 
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Station Brevities 


Seoul 


The National Council of Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations in Korea is holding a three months’ school 
for farmers, modelled on the folk high schools of 
Denmark but adapted to needs in Korea. The 
school building, which is situated near the Chosen 
Christian College, is of very simple Korean style. 
The hours each day are divided into lecture periods 
and practical work. The students are all young farm- 
ers who can put into practice on their own farms the 
methods learned, and also be leaders in their com- 
munities. Some of the subjects being taught are— 
cooperative enterprises and societies, simple survey- 
ing, singing and games, physical culture, handicrafts, 
crop production, animal husbandry and other branches 
of agricultural science. The teachers are drawn from 
the College, the Y. M. C.A. staff, government of- 
ficials, and other volunteers. Mr. Bunce of Ham- 
heung has been teaching animal husbandry at this 
farm school during the first three weeks of January, 
1933. 

Lungchingtsun (Manchuria) 


A recent letter from Lungchingtsun says: All were 
hoping that things would be some better here when 
the crops were down, but they seem to be worse 
instead of better. Some place is attacked almost every 
night by bandits or communists and a great many lives 
are being taken. Whayung Dong church and school 
were burned a few nights ago. A village near Patugo 
was visited and they demanded that the church leader 
come forth. When he did he was killed. Last Sun- 
day evening Notugo was attacked by a large body of 
bandits and completely looted, every store cleaned out 
entirely, while three were shot dead, several wound- 
ed, and three taken off forransom. The folk in all 
the smaller towns are simply living in terror from night 
to night. One woman from Cusanchang, which was at- 
tacked in April, told me that they were still sleeping 
with their shoes on, for since then they have been 
visited so often in the night and forced to flee. Lung- 
chingtsun is quiet and safe but conditions in the 
country are terrible.”’ 

The Hamheung Girls’ High School recently celebrat- 
ed its third anniversary as a Higher Common School, 
its twentieth of High School work. Dr. Helen Kim, 
Dean of Ewha College, Seoul, gave a most helpful and 
inspiring address. The girls gave an excellent pro- 
gramme of vocal and instrumental music, showing, as 
also in the sports programme of the following day, a 
really good precision and discipline ‘which did credit to 
the school. 
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Extracts from the Fourth Quarterly Report 
Department of Education of the Korean 
Methodist Church 


“Trip to Kanto(£ast Manchuria). Rev. V.W. Peters, 
who is a special friend of this department and who has 
been helping in many ways to make our work a suc- 
cess, went with me to Kando, Nov. 30 to Dec. 9. The 
training institute was held in union with the Presby- 
terian church, anda pastor of that denomination in 
Wonsan also went with us. The enrollment was over 
200, and about 150 credits were given, we had many 
pleasant experiences there, but our chief interest 
centered in those who were facing death in that un- 
settled land. What can the Church do for them? was 
our main concern ; we had many discussions among 
ourselves, We felt that the greatest need was not 
material but spiritual. All who came together in 
that great gathering went away determined to devote 
themselves, even at the risk of their lives, to the 
spiritual benefit of the people, whether through the 
Sunday School or Epworth League or whatever chan- 
nel they could take. 


Epworth Leagues 


“As to some of the recent activities of several of 
the Leagues, I wish to mention the tournament put 
on by the Leagues of the Seoul District on October 17 ; 
the new auditorium which the Kangsu League is plan- 
ning to build; the special music class and social 
held by the Chungdong (Seoul) League every Friday 
night, and at every evangelistic meeting held at that 
church the seven gospel teams made up of League 
members to help in house to house visitation ; also 
the preaching band of Kando Leaguers which visits 
those who are in like hardships with themselves. 


D. V. B.S. 


“‘The Vacation Bible Schools are much improved. 
This year the schools numbered 267, scholars 24,809, 
teachers 1,558, expenses ¥ 1,258.95. Among the 
scholars were 9,882 who were unbelievers, and there 
Were 8,348 decisions for Christ. The increase in 
sehools over last year was 79, over year before last 
11; increase in scholars over last year 9,475, over 
year before last 15,014; increase in teachers over 
last year 1,570,” 


J. O. Kim, General Secretary, 


My Idea of an Ideal Korean Home 


EWHA COLLEGE 


I 


eA HE LIFE OF HUMAN beings is the 

De most valuable life in the whole world. 

‘ The home which is our living place is 

most important. If the nation and 

society are to be peaceful and happy, we 
must first make homes as they should be. 

Of course everybody wants an ideal home, 
but ideas are not the same about what an 
ideal home is. My idea of an ideal Korean 
home is not so high, but ordinary. When I 
think of a home I think of the wife, the hus- 
band, and some children. 

I don’t know exactly other countries’ cus- 
toms, but in Korea only the husband has re- 
sponsibility for the family welfare. Of course 
some wives work with their husbands, but 
many of them expect happiness without work- 
ing for it. If the women work and help, their 
husbands can work harder than before and 
with enjoyment. The home will bea much 
better place and mutual respect and under- 
standing will mean much to the lives of all 
in it. 

And I do not like some of our home customs. 
Women generally must obey their husbands in 
everything, even though they do not like to 
do a thing. Of course to obey is good, but 
they should obey each other. There must be 
mutual consideration. And when the hus- 
bands go to the theater, on picnics, to games, 
etc. they often do not take their families. I 
wish the whole family would always play, 
joke, and laugh together. 

Some people say we can make an ideal 
home when we love each other. Love is 
necessary, but it is not enough to make an 
ideal home. We often say, ‘‘Poverty makes 
fighting in a house.” Itis very true. If we 
are poor and have insufficient food and cloth- 
ing we cannot easily feel happy. So a good 
husband provides well for his family. 

When the wife has a good husband, she 
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herself must be a good housekeeper ; more 
wise than he is, because mothers have great 
responsibilities for children and homes. An 
ideal home needs a good, educated wife. 

An ideal building is necessary because it re- 
lates directly to our bodily health and growth, 
but in our country the plan of building is 
not so good hygienically. I should plan a 
building to include a living room, a dining 
room, kitchen, wash-place, bedrooms, and 
a special children’s room. 

But love and peace are the most important 
things in a home. Even if we have a good 
husband, fine children, and good housekeep- 
ing, if we do not have peace and love in our 
home everything is spoiled. We can find love 
and peace.and happiness when we live Chris- 
tian lives. Christ gives them to any people, 
poor or rich, learned or uneducated, An ideal 
home’s essentials are love, peace, happiness, a 
husband who works well, a proper house, a 
good housekeeper, and well trained children. 
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How shall we have an ideal home in such 
hard conditions asin Korea? ButIam glad 
that I have a chance to think about an ideal 
home. 

It would be good to be inacity, but my 
thought flies to the beautiful country. A farm 
village first comes to my mind. Iam very 
fortunate to think of returning to the agricul- 
tural districts. It is almost becoming our Ko- 
rean motto, and we Koreans need it very 
much. 

The country where beautiful hills are, where 
lovely bushes and groves whisper, and me- 
lodious streams flow. My healthy father and 
mother would be working with smiles in the 
garden, and doves flying about peacefully. 

Near my home there would be a beautiful 
meaiow to play on, a yellow path leading to 
the rice field, and big trees over our house 
and garden. 
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I would organize a village committee and 
we should meet together once a month and 
plan how to make our village rich and ideal, a 
model village. 

And should establish a village religious 
meeting and discuss how to worship God and 
how we might live better. And sometimes 
we should have a party. 

In the morning our family would get up 
early and after exercise, cleaning the house 
and sweeping the garden, should eat break- 
fast. And then my father would go to the 
farm and orchard, my mother draw water 


from the well, and I go to the school. 

In the evening before my father comes back 
from the field with his spade and hoe, mother 
is already spreading the supper. 

On Sunday we should goto church, and 
then pick the fruit from the orchard. In this 
way we should have a restful, happy Sunday. 

If the whole village lived like this and did 
everything with enthusiasm, happy thoughts, 
beautiful friendship, and in an orderly manner 
it would soon be the most ideal and peaceful 
village in the world. It would be a real con- 
tribution to society. 


Gold, Good Measure Running Over 


Being an account of Korea’s great evangelist, Kim Ik Doo 
VICTOR WELLINGTON PETERS 


Chapter Two. 


QUIETLY, in the secret of a little room, 
S:) while the dust and heat of Satanic 
bs. hatred fretted and fumed outside, 

2%: the Holy Spirit gave a crown to 
him that had overcome, his first convert after 
ten months of travail. The new born soul 
entered life with a cry, asked for the sincere 
milk of the Word, and soon became a vigor- 
ous son. 

Ten or twelve years before this man had 
quarreled with his father, run away from 
home, and had been living these years under 
an assumed name, Chung. Reconciled to his 
Heavenly Father, now he took his real name, 
Peace (What a beautiful illustration of Ro- 
mans 5:1!), and ran to find his earthly father 
only to learn, alas, that he had died in the 
meantime and that his wife had gone to an- 
other place and married again. He followed 
her, told her he was the one to blame, and 
that he would take her back if she wanted to 
come. She agreed, and they went to another 
town to live. And for once in real life, as too 
often only in fairy tales, they lived happily 
ever after, both of them continuing steadfast 
in the Christian faith. 

At this time Kim frequently fasted for 
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In Good Measure. 


periods of two or three days, going to the 
mountain and praying that the Lord would give 
him three souls in the town. AsI have just 
said, Peace, his first convert, had moved away, 
leaving the town still without a Christian. 
Finally the Lord gave him the first of the 
three, a bachelor of twenty years. _ (In those 
days to be twenty years old and still un- 
married was to be a bachelor indeed.) Then 
another bachelor like him became the second 
and the third was a woman with diseased 
eyes. You see your calling, brethren, how 
that not many noble, not many wise are called. 
But God has chosen the things that are not to 
bring to naught the things that are. Others 
gradually followed, and the growing church 
began meeting with Kim for worship, the men 
in his room, the womenin a separate room 
where they picked up the “crumbs,” as he ex- 
pressed it, 

From this time Kim came to the conviction 
that the Lord answered not only long prayers, 
but even a little prayer He answered abun- 
dantly. He asked the Lord for a larger 
house, and He gave him one in which three 
hundred could be seated. Indeed a big ans- 
wer to a little prayer. 


GOLD, GOOD MEASURE RUNNING OVER 


He had now come to his seventh year of 
‘Christian life, and from 1906 to 1910 he 
studied in the Theclogical Seminary in Pyeng- 
yang, and was ordained in the Presbytery, 
continuing as he could the work in Moonwha. 
‘The year he graduated from the Seminary 
saw the beginning of “The Million Movement,” 
a Million Souls for Christ. Special invitations 
to hold evangelistic meetings came from 
everywhere, and that year he spent five or 
six months all told in such meetings. 

Wishing to start a school in his house, he 
found a rich man in the village who was in- 
terested in such a project and gavea large 
sum for it. The Christians also contributed, 
and the enterprise oe so that it out- 
grew its quarters. 

Again he prayed for a larger house, and put 
up a mite box to receive the Lord’s answer. 
The Lord is no niggardly giver. He sent 
‘many mites; He sent gold rings; He sent 
‘silver hair pins; He sent a host of odd things, 
‘so that sometimes as much as fifty yen’s 
‘worth accumulated at a time, an exciting life 
for a humble mite box. A building that ac- 
commcdated five :hundred came out of that 
box. 

With this house filled, a third time he began 
to pray for room. The funds came in, and by 
the end of twelve or fifteen years of Christian 
life he had built a place that seated twelve 
hundred, in addition to organizing twelve 
other churches in the vicinity, each with fifty, 
a hundred, or more members. During the 
twenty-four years that he was there, eleven 
preachers came out of that section. 

Now there was in that neighborhood a vil- 
lage called Myodong, “Beautiful Valley,” 
where no converts had been made as yet, and 
Pastor Kim was biding his time to begin ma- 
neuvering for that seat of Satan also. The 
hour to advance had come, he thought, when 
from that very village a man named Yi Ki 
Wha sent forhim. This man’s name, mean- 
ing, “Become a foundation,” might be taken 
by the superstitious to auger a good future. 
The call came about in this way. Kim’s fame 
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for prayer had spread abroad, and Yi’s wife 
being grievously vexed with an evil spirit, the 
spirit which empowers sorceresses, Yi figured 
that she might be helped by one who had 
such influence with God. It was worth trying 
anyway. 

“Pray for the spirit to leave my wife,” was 
the plea of the helpless man, unconsciously 
opening the door to the Gospel. Kim went 
and stayed fifteen days praying and preach- 
ing. His main object was to start a church 
there, and he felt that this depended on the 
outcome of his prayer for the woman. But 
the more he prayed the more desperate be- 
came her plight, until she lay at the point of 
death. Then he went to the mountain and 
prayed more earnestly. 

“The Kingdom’s interests are at stake. If 
this woman dies, the village will be closed to 
the gospel ; if she lives, an open door lies be- 
fore me. Lord, if thou wilt not heal her other- 
wise, take of my own life energy and add it 
to hers, that she may live and much people be 
gathered to thy name here.’’ 

A day or two later the woman suddenly be- 
came herself, began speaking and eating 
normally, and was filled with a great joy. In 
the meantime he had made headway with Yi’s 
aged father. They had grown rather free 
with each other, ate at the same table, and the 
old man had actually learned to pray afew 
words. This eating at the same iable is in 
the Orient a distinct mark of favor. Ordi- 
narily one has a little table to one’s self. 

Now there was a young baby in the home 
that had almost starved while the mother was 
ill; and Kim, with a will to carry so auspi- 
cious a beginning to complete victory, turned 
his attention to the infant and not only pre- 
scribed milk, but himself undertook a long 
walk to procureit. It proved to be another 
case of Moses staying too long in the mount. 
The familiar spirit seized the opportunity to 
return, and this time entered the old gentle- 
man; the household fetish which was sup- 
posed to enshrine a certain demonic being 
was reinstated in its old place; the family 
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were bowing down to placate the offended 
spirit and a sorceress had been sent for, It 
was a complete change that greeted Kim on 
his return with the milk. 

Although Yi came out and asked him not to 
enter, he went in, only to be asked again to 
leave. He had nothing to do but retreat to a 
night of prayer, in which the spiritual forces 
were rallied. The next morning, in spite of 
the family’s protests, he rushed in to the old 
man, 

“Won’t you believe in Jesus?” he cried. 

“Yes,” came a quick response. The devil 
seems to have been caught sleeping in this 
surprise attack. 

“Then don’t you want me to pray for you ?” 

Again, ‘‘Yes.” 

There upon the old gentleman was restored. 
He did not live many days after that, but he 
continued to affirm his belief in the Saviour. 
All the family believed and a church was 
established in the village. Thus closed the 
battle at Myodong. 

While the twelve churches in the vicinity 
of Moonwha were being formed, two healing 
miracles took place, the precursors of many 
more in later years. Pastor Kim uses the 
word miracle in the sense of “a work which 
man is unable to accomplish, wrought by the 
immediate power of God in answer to man’s 
prayer.”’ Pastor Kim’s wife had a dangerous 
disease like cancer, a running sore on the 
neck. For three years she was treated at the 
mission hospital without effect. At last Kim 
and his wife agreed to pray together for heal- 
ing. About five days later he went out to 
visit the country churches, and upon his re- 
turn some fifteen days later he found the dis- 
ease entirely healed, and today only a scar 
remains. 

During the Independence Movement of 1919 
the Church seemed to be in such danger that 
Pastor Kim decided to omit the noon meal 


every day forayear and devote the time to 
prayer for the safety of the Church and for 
the many Christians in prison. The hardships 
of this time almost cost him his eyesight, and 
he has had to wear glasses ever since. 

Of that memorable year 1919 yet another 
notable development has to be recorded. In 
October, while leading a Bible class for a 
week in South Pyengan Province, he and 
another pastor who had had experience in 
praying for the sick fell to discussing the pas- 
sage in Mark 16:17,18: “And these signs shall 
follow them that believe: in my name shall 
they cast out demons; they shall speak with 
new tongues; they shall take up serpents, 
and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall in 
no wise hurt them; they shall lay hands on 
the sick, and they shall recover.” 

His heart was greatly stirred as they dis- 
cussed this promise, and he began reasoning 
with himself: “If the power of the Lord—the 
Lord who healed the sick by prayer—is with 
us even now, why shouldn’t He give us this 
healing power that He promised? The reason 
I haven’t asked for this grace is that my faith 
was too weak.” 

After a pause for reflection and self-ex- 
amination, in which he confessed and con- 
demned his own lack of faith, his thoughts 
turned on what would be the probable results 
if faith should actually prove to be the sub- 
stantiating of things hoped for. 

“Supposing these signs were to follow ke- 
lievers today, would they not prove to be an 
unspeakable force toward the breaking down 
of the evil thoughts of those who gainsay the 
truth ?” 

From that earnest conversation of two 
desiring to live in this twentieth century the 
full measure of faith, came a new era. 

Faith, mighty faith, the promise sees, 
And looks to God alone; 


Laughs at impossibilities, 
And cries: ‘It shall be done !”’ 
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A Desperate Remedy 


F. S. MILLER 


@7 @T REQUIRES A COOL headed surgeon 

I. to assist at a major operation on his 

own body, but what would you do 

one hundred miles from a physician 

and with no way of covering the distance ? 
Let us go on with our story. 

“Omani, please open the kitchen door!” 
called Great Mountain Pak to his mother as 
he came through the thorn platted gate with a 
load of dried grass several times larger than 
the burden-bearer. He knelt outside the door 
steadying himself with a stick, thus bringing 
the legs of his chair-like shoulder-rack to the 
ground. Turning,-he grasped the legs of the 
rack, forced the load through the door, 
loosened the rope that bound it and tossed the 
grass in the fuel bin. 

“Four loads, that will do even though it 
rains,” he said with evident relief. 

“Tt is enough for us, but Widow Shin is out 
of fuel and is too weak to carry a load of it on 
her head,” replied his mother, looking at the 
sun just above the western mountain. ‘Could 
you not get her in a load before dark ?” 

“All right, give me some brown rice and I'll 
go His mother took from the shelf some 
rice that had burned onthe bottom of the 
rice kettle, so that it stuck together in a cake, 
and gaveitto him. He lifted the lid from an 
earthern jar as large as a barrel, sunk into the 
ground by the fireplace, and dipped up a 
gourd of water to quench his thirst. Carry- 
ing a load of fuel down the steep mountain 
paths drains the moisture from one’s system. 
Slipping his arm through the straw shoulder- 
straps and picking up the forked stick that he 
used to prop his rack, he started up the path 
to a grassy slope. 

As he leaned forward grasping handful 
after handful of stiff bamboo-grass to cut it 
off at the roots with his grass-hook he was 
startled by a bird flying out between his arms. 
Stcoping closer he discovered, deep down 
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among the grass, a nest with four birdlings in 
it. ‘‘Never mind, Omani, come back to your 
babies,” he called and turned to the other side 
of the rock to finish his load. Suddenly he 
jumped to one side withacry of alarm and 
struck with his hook at something in the 
grass. Sitting down he pulled off his muslin 
sock and examined his ankle. 

“He got me that time, the rascal, and he 
was a poison snake too; I’ll squeeze all the 
blood out I can.” 

After massaging the bite for a while, he put 
on his sock, finished his cutting, piled the 
grass on his rack, tied it firmly with the rack- 
rope and limped down the hill. His tape 
garter was beginning to feel tight. For a 
week he rolled back and forth on the hard 
stone and clay floor, groaning night and day 
when he could not keep his lips together. 

“If I could only go to the Christian Hospital 
in Seoul they would cure me, Mother.” “I 
know it, son, but how can you go one hundred 
miles to Seoul. If there were only a hospital 
in Chungju,” she replied, for this was before 
the Duncan Hospital was built. Gangrene 
had set in and, if he had been older or less 
vigorous, the funeral they had arranged for 
would have been conducted and he would 
have been lying under a round mound of 
earth on the mountain side where he had cut 
his fuel. 

‘Look at my foot,’’ he said to Seven Stars, 
his older brother, “the feeling has all died out. 
Its a shriveled, black thing joined to me and 
sending its poisons up my leg. What shall 
we do with it?’ “Can you stand having it 
cut off 2?’ ‘‘T’ll die if do not, but send Mother 
away first; send her up to see if White Dra- 
gon’s mother has enough fuel.” 5; 

Seven Stars spread an old straw ricebag on 
the matting, and carried in alog of wood three 
feet long, having a large iron knife attached 
to one end with a hinge. On the other end of 
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the knife was a block of wood for the foot of 
the cutter to rest on. He raised the knife and 
placed his brother’s leg across the log. 

“Pull the muscles up as far as you can. 
There, that will be the best place; lie down 
again.” 

One hard press on the block and the dead 
member fell on the bag. Seven Stars gather- 
ed the muscles over the end of the bone and 


“Those Terrible Missionaries 


bound them with a towel. The amputated 
foot was wrapped in the old bag and cast 
into the fireplace under the floor and the 
cutter was removed and cleansed, all before 
Omani returned. ; 

The first time I saw Great Mountain, he 
was 23 hearty looxing young fellow attending 
one of our country churches. Pray that he 
and his brother may become earnest Christians. 


!?? 


EDWARD D. GRANT 


(Educational Secretary, Board of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church in U. S.) 
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YHY DON’T you say something in 
defence of your foreign missicn- 
aries ?” said some one to me a 
A few days ago. Something in 
‘defence’ of our missionaries? Our mis- 
sionaries need.no defence. Their achieve- 
ments speak for them in terms of stronger 
defence and louder praise than anything I 
could ever say or write in their behalf. 

But the storm against the foreign missionary 
rages on, and it seems that something ought 
to be said, not so much to ‘“defend’’ the mis- 
sionaries as to round out more completely the 
partial picture of them which has been painted 
during ithe last few years and to which have 
been given a few additional touches and 
shadows in past weeks by the much publicized 
quotations from the report of the Laymen’s 
Foreign Missions Inquiry, and by random 
statements uttered by others very close to the 
missionary’s life and work. 

All of a sudden we seem to have had it 
revealed to us from the inside, as it were, that 
foreign missionaries are “little men and wo- 
men.” We have discovered that on the whole 
they are well meaning but hopelessly incom- 
petent people, who could not well fit into our 
home Church environment or society and so 
were disposed of by shipping them to where 
they could do the home Church least harm 
and where at the same time they might do the 
non-Christian world some good! We are re- 
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liably informed, also, that on foreign soil all 
possibility of future mental and spiritual 
development seems to be definitely arrested, 
and henceforth they become “narrow, un- 
charitable, unappreciative, ignorant.” 

Isn’t it somewhat strange that it has taken 
us so long to “get on” to these foreign mis- 
sionaries ? Even world travelers at their best, 
or their worst, have never outdone in their ex- 
posures of the missionaries’ deficiencies those 
who, according to their own statements, are 
sympathetically and kindly disposed toward 
them. From indifferent and blasé tourists or 
business men, whose sins the missionaries 
constantly denounce and are continually apolo- 
gizing for, we might expect such outbursts, 
but hardly from the missionaries’ own friends 
or supporters. It makes us wonder why those 
within the family, so to speak, suddenly set 
themselves up as the severest of all critics of 
the rest of their own family. 

But we must not forget that we are living 
in an iconoclastic age, when nothing shocks us 
when nothing is taken for granted, especially 
if rooted in the past, and where scandal ceases 
to surprise us even in high places. Skeletons 
have been shaken in the closets of the mighty, 
and even our national heroes, once hallowed 
by school-boy worship, have had to undergo 
rather humiliating dustings off by those who 
proclaim themselves crusaders in the cause of 
truth. The startling fact is that in all this, 
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our foreign missionaries have so long escaped 
attention! They really should have been dis- 
covered much sooner. 

There is no group of foreign missionaries 
anywhere who would not bow their heads in 
humility before the present critical onslaught, 
and admit that there is just enough evidence 
at hand to make every one plead partially 
guilty, and to make every charge at least plau- 
sible. This is one of the embarrassments in 
the present situation. None would claim for 
themselves infalibility or perfection. Tobea 
Secretary of the Foreign Mission Committee 
of our Church for twelve short years is 
enough to convince any one that missionaries 
are extremely human, that they do not always 
measure up to what is expected of them, and 
that they are frequently more of a disap- 
pointment to themselves than to any one 
else. But to fling far and wide general and 
inclusive statements which would imply that 
every foreign missionary, or even any large 
proportion of them, is “narrow, uncharitable, 
unappreciative, ignorant’ is to fly in the face 
of missionary history and to run the risk of a 
like charge of being ‘‘uncharitable” and “un- 
appreciative.” 

How human missionaries are! They them- 
selves are the first to confess it. This is per- 
haps why foreign missionaries are such fine 
folks to work with from the secretarial stand- 
point. To be sure, there are the recalcitrant, 
the non-co-operative, the ultra-critical, the too- 
aggressive, and there are occasional examples 
of practically every other undesirable type to 
be found among the home senders and sup- 
porters. Our missionaries doubtless have 
committed numerous errors in judgment, and 
their mistakes are sometimes past understand- 
ing. But who engaged in pioneer work, with 
no well blazed trails to mark the pathway 
ahead, had not strayed off occasionally in the 
wrong direction? These men and women are 
their own trail-blazers. They are the ones 
who must give themselves sometimes to ap- 
parently aimless wandering and experimenta- 
tion that those who come after them may be 
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able to follow through. They are the ones 
who must accumulate that body of experience 
which others coming later may capitalize and 
perfect. They are the ones who must learn 
largely by the “‘trail and error’”’ process, their 
errors being no more numerous than those 
in other lines of pioneer endeavor. But, knew- 
ing all the facts and understanding their lives, 
who would dare say they have always failed 
to profit by their blunders and have nothing 
to show for their labors ? 

If most foreign missionaries belong to that 
class of ‘‘little men and women’’ unfit for life 
in the home Church, but good enough for the 
foreign fields, the great National Churches of 
China, Japan, Korea, India, Burma, Mexico, 
Brazil, and other mission lands must be a 
myth. If, not on account of, but rather in 
spite of the foreign missionaries’ feeble efforts, 
non-Christian civilizations and non-Christian 
religions have been brought to the edge of 
chaos, we must truly be the more grateful to 
God for what He has miraculously brought 
about without our help or theirs. If the 
foreign missionary goes on ‘rial, the whole 
missionary enterprise goes with him, for the 
enterprise is but the missionary in the ag- 
gregate, plus the prayers and money of the 
home Church and God’s overruling power and 
presence. The foreign missionary with all his 
frailties is the most potent human factor in 
this whole business. If he has blundered so 
continuously, why has God continued to bless 
his efforts so abundantly ? 

We hear that these “little men and women” 
have not kept up with the times. That they 
have ‘“‘wearied’” and “deadened all thought” 
with their preaching. That they are sadly in 
need of a “‘different approach.” That they no 
longer must come to the non-Christian in ‘‘ar- 
rogance of spirit,”’ but as brothers and fellow- 
men evidencing in their own lives how the 
Gospel “works.” What is the full implication 
here? Is the missionary tospeak with less 
certainty the truth he came to proclaim? Is 
he to apologize for or suppress his conviction 
that Christ is the Way, the Truth, and the 
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Life? Strange thoughts these, but not al- 
together new. Through the ages there have 
been those who wished to alter the simple 
preaching of the message. In the eyes of one 


a particular item should be featured. Still 
others desire a different emphasis. There is 
nothing new or strange about this. It is his- 


tory. But this same history has proved that 
it is unthinkable that any one should go to the 
foreign field who is not absolutely convinced 
beyond all shadow of doubt that Christ alone 
is the Way of Salvation, and that the pro- 
clamation of His Gospel is his main purpose 
and work. Without such certainty enthu- 
siasm wanes and disappears before the with- 
ering reproaches of a scornful heathenism. 
Zeal for social uplift and moral improvement 
suffers a complete relapse upon the discovery 
that these things are both unwanted and un- 
appreciated by a smugly complacent and super- 
cilious paganism. Perhaps the time may come 
when men’s hearts will be turned to Christ 
simply by righteous living and holy example 
without any preaching. But it did not work 
altogether in Christ’s time, or in Paul’s, and we 
have enough examples constantly before us in 
the homeland to convince us that it is not al- 
together a workable theory even yet, and cer- 
tainly we are not quite ready to adopt this as 
our policy abroad. 

“Little men and women!’ Where does 
Sam Lapsley come inon this? A mere boy, 
unskilled in preaching, unskilled in preaching, 
unskilled in missionary service. Have the Sam 
Lapsleys all died ? Where does John Vinson 
come in, that preacher of the Word in and out 
of season? Are the Vinsons all murdered ? 
Or Fanny Bland Taylor. whose heart broke 
under the crushing burden of a seemingly im- 
penetrable heathenism? Are there no others 
like her? Or those decorated and honored by 
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foreign governments for conspicuous service ? 
Are the best all gone ? Have we no more 
missionary heroes among them? Are these 
missionary men and women of ours living in 
perfect complacency today in spite of mount- 
ing needs, increasing labors, fewer helpers, 
poorer tools, decreasing salaries? If these — 
are “little men and women,” then God help 
the rest of us pygmies ! 

These friends of ours, the foreign mission- 
aries, today need our prayers more than ever 
before. Tell them you believe in them, that they 
still have your confidence. Tell them you are 
behind them even to the last ditch. They are 
the best we’ve been able to send out. If our 
Church had produced better quality, we would 
have sent it out there. They are ours, all ours, 
and they represent us out there. They didn’t 
get out there easily. It’s hard to be a foreign 
missionary of our Church. You’ve got to be 
somebody and have something to getin. If 
you don’t believe it, try it! 

“The Christian Observer.” 


A Good Use for Thanksgiving 
Offering 


My DrAR Dr. MCLAREN : 

Enclosed you will find check for Yen 22.85 | 
this being half the proceeds of our Thanks- — 
giving Offering, as we have decided to divide 
our collection between the Seoul Rescue Home 
and the Pyengyang Blind School. I should 
think it would be well if you urged this pro- 
cedure upon all Mission Stations and the sum 
total should help. 


With best wishes, 
Sincerely yours in Him, 
J. C. CRANE. 


The Late Archbishop Mutel 


T IS WITH MUCH regret that we re- 
cord the death of the Most Rev. 
Archbishop G.C. Mutel, D. D. who has 

@ea3 been at the head of Roman Catholic 

Missions in Korea for so many years. The 

Archbishop enjoyed excellent heaith until 

Jan. 18th when he caught a severe cold 

which developed into pneumonia and he 

passed away on Jan. 23rd at the Cathedral 
compound in Seoul, at the age of 79 years. 

He has been revered by all classes of Chris- 

tians as a godly man anda great leader who 

was devoted to the welfare of the work of 
his Church and yet who showed kindness 
and appreciation of the work of other de- 
nominations. He has set a great example to 
all who labor for the spread of Christianity in 

Korea and his efforts and life have been 

crowned with much success. 

Archbishop Mutel was the oldest missionary 
in Korea, having come to this land in 1880 at 
a time when there were only three other 
French priests on the field. That was the 
time when Christian missions in Korea were 
prohibited and it was only by adopting the 
disguise of a mourner’s costume that Father 
Mutel was able to gain entrance. For the 
first four years he could only secretly conduct 
his ministry, running the risk of sudden arrest 
‘and martyrdom, and not until 1884, at the re- 
quest of foreign governments, was it agreed 
that foreign missioners should be allowed to 
live and work in Korea. 

In 1890 Father Mutel was consecrated as 
Bishop. At that time workers were few and 
the Catholic population of Korea was 17,577 of 
all ages ; there were few Protestant Christians 
in Korea at that time. From that date steady 
progress was made; the first seminary was 
opened at Yongsan in 1892 and the great 
Cathedral in Seoul was solemnly consecrated in 
1898. For many years all the work was under 
the direction of French priests but in 1911 
1 strong contingent of German Benedictine 
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fathers was sent out and, after some years 
the work in Hamkyeungdo and Manchuria 
was organized into two dioceses under their 
leadership and the French work was also 
made into two dioceses. Then about twelve 
years ago a group of American priests came 
and were entrusted with the work in Pyeng- 
ando; later this also was organized aS a 
diocese making five in all for the whole of 
Korea. Bishop Mutel was then appointed as 
Archbishop with the oversight of all. the five 
dioceses in this field. 


The most dramatic experience in the good 
Archbishop’s life was when he was privileged 
to baptize the mother of the King of Korea and 
to enroll her as a member of the Christian 
Church. Her husband was the notable Regent, 
Tai Won Keun, the cruel persecutor of the 
Christians, who had put thousands of them to 
death with terrible tortures, and yet all un- 
known to him his wife, the mother of his son 
the King, was a Christian at heart for many 
years. From 1866 she was secretly studying 
the Catechism and preparing herself ;for bap- 
tism; in 1890 she earnestly applied for it 
but baptism could not then be granted as, 
though very old, she still acted as mistress of 
the royal family and therefore had to assist in 
the preparation of pagan sacrifices. 

In the spring of 1896, however, the Princess 
was able to resign her place as head of the 
royal household and again she asked for 
baptism and this time the Bishop decided it 
could not be witheld. A secret service was 
arranged for in the home of a Christian maid- 
servant not far from the palace. The Bishop 
arrived first but soon the Princess came, 
carried in a kind of chair that was used by the 
ladies of the palace. The bearers did not 
know that it was she and they suspected noth- 
ing. She was 79 years of age, her sight had 
grown dim but her hearing was good and 
her mind was clear and perfect. 

In his own account of the ceremony the 
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Archbishop says: ‘‘She was simply dressed 
and very simple in manner. We had much to 
say to one another; I asked her to repeat our 
ordinary prayers and she said them fluently, 
as one does who recites them often. I ex- 
amined her in Christian doctrine and she 
readily answered all my questions. I then 
baptized her with as much solemnity as time 
and place permitted. A Christian, the daughter 
of the King’s nurse, was godmother. All 
went well, although during the ceremony we 
could hear the bearers of the princess’ chair 
wrangling overafew.coins just outside the 
door. 

“When I poured the baptismal water on the 
forehead of the Princess I saw a look of un- 
utterable joy illumine her face—a look which 
I have seen a thousand times on the coun- 
tenances of humbler converts. Immediately 
afterwards I confirmed her and we could tarry 
no longer without danger. The next day she 
sent word that she had re-entered the palace 
without being noticed. A year later the Prin- 


cess requested me to give her her first Com- 
munion. 


ed out. This time I was to go to her in the 


palace late in the evening. A very old lady of 


the court received me and at half-past eleven 
the king’s mother approached. I can still see 
the whole scene: the aged princess kneeling 
before me to receive Our Lord, and behind her 
two pagan ladies of the palace with a humble. 
Christian servant between them, all three 
revently bent low. 


‘Towards the end of the year she fell ill. I 


It was also to be her last as it turn-— 


had no further word of her until the morning ~ 


of January 9th when news was brought me 
that she had died the evening before. 
had told a Christian servant to stay beside her 
and, in words agreed between them, to sug- 


She © 


gest pious thoughts to her until the end | 


came,” 
Bis Ue ee ee eee so eee 
NOTE: The quotations given above are abbreviat- 


ed extracts from the book ‘‘For the Faith’? publish- — 


ed by the Catholic Foreign Mission Society, New York. 
Editor “K. M. F.” 


Notes and Personals 


Southern Methodist Mission 
Birth 


To Rev. and Mrs. John M. Norris, a son, 
James Durham, born on January 1, 1933. 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 


Left on Furlough 
Miss A. S. Doriss, of Pyengyang. 


Deaths 

The Hon. Horace N. Allen, M.D. in Toledo, 
Ohio, in December, 1932. 

Mrs. M. C. Fenwick at Wonsan on January 
20, 1933. 

The Most Rev. Archbishop G.C. Mutel, D.D. 
at Seoul on January 23, 1933, aged 79 
years. 


Lawrence Jack, a student in the University 
of British Columbia and a son of, the Rev. 
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and Mrs. Milton Jack, has won a Rhodes | 


Scholarship and will take up residence at 
Oxford in October next. 


On account of ill health Bishop and Mrs. | 
H. E. Welch will not be able to visit Korea this — 


Spring as they had been planning to do. 


Charles Bernheisel, the son of the Rev. and 
Mrs. C, F. Bernheisel, has returned to Korea 


as secretary to President George S. McCune — 


of the Union Christian College, Pyengyang. 


The Severance Medical Board is to meet in 
Seoul on. February 10th and the Trustees of 


the Chosen Christian College are to meet on — 


February 15. 


Pe ee ennai MEMES Ee 
WONSAN BEACH. Well screened and furnished _ 

brick Cottage for rent from July 15th through Au- | 
L. C. Brand, M. D., | 


gust next. Yen 160. Apply: 
Kwangju. 


cS | 


C000000000004000000600000000008 
KOREA CLOTH 


(Manufactured for over twenty years) 


When you purchase Korea Cloth you get absolutely fast material. 
- Every yard guaranteed. Sample cards gladly sent upon request. 


she Cope eA EE CoS ea 


Men’s hose made in cotton and silk. Women’s Stockings can be 
had in cotton or in all-pure-silk. It pays to buy Ladies’ Songdo — 
_ Stockings, the kind that stand washing. 


Soo orl) Slik 


Songdo Silk, like Korea Cloth, is dyed with the fastest dyes in 
existence and is 28 inches wide. 


3 
3 
wo cs AS Ee ee Bey 
a Shirts are made to order from either Korea Cloth or Songdo Silk. 
Beautiful workmanship. 

Only Indanthren Dyes are used in the manufacture of Korea Cloth 

and Songdo Silk. 

Orders can be sent to the Salvation Army Trade Department. 

— EP So Sire... 
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NAVY BLUE SERGE : 
GUARANTEED NOT TO FADE 

IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 

58 INCHES WIDE | 

: 

@ 


Noes bite ea ¥ 8.50 per yard 
INQ Bake Re ins: ¥ 6.25 = ,, 5 
INO. B37 lee eS, Wee Ln 59 ins 
«No g638.-0 ¥ 6955 --,, 
NOs? DOUi es wircs: ¥ 4.75 ,, ” 


CROCKERY—PHOENIX and OTHER WARE 
Made in Japan............ Send for price list 


“THE KING OF LOVE” 
Be a eee eee) 
A Story of the Life of Jesus 


Given in fifty-two Chapters In the Korean Language 
0 sen per copy 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


Teleph #4 Furikae 
goles PUBLISHING & SUPPLIES eae 


: Inside West Gate, Seoul 
Snararaceseceaccesasessesseeesees 
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>aH 28 ml wll Resa 


on BK >EH QUSRARSRSSa >I SB mrss | HrsBHA 


THE CHOSEN HOTEL, KEIJO 


H >Ee 28s | sores 


TRAVELLING IN KOREA, in any season of the year, is a 
real pleasure. : = 

THE COUNTRY possesses excellent railways, up-to-date west- 
ern style hotels, and an abundance of historic and scenic attrac- 
tions. Se 

THE TRUNK LINE of our railways, from Fusan to Antung, 
is the direct connecting link of the international railway 
through traffic between the Far East and Europe, via Siberia. 
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SHAUTSNHSS >=Ba 


MIVSVARAOHSTALKRPISBSA BBs 


FOR ALL INFORMATION PLEASE APPLY TO : — 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC SECTION | JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU, 


.— THE RAILWAY BUREAU, WITH OFFICES IN: 
» GOVERNMENT GENERAI. OF CHOSEN  , MITSUKOSHI DEPT. STORE, KEWO 
KEIJO, CHOSEN (KOREA) MINAKAI DEPART. STORE, HEWJO 
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